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KATHARINE SEWARD. 



L SHALL make no apology, my gentle reader, 
or suddenly introducing myself into your pre- 
tence ; for I trust that the moral of my tale will 
ippear to be of sufficient consequence to have 
ixcited me to such a measure. 

I shall begin by informing you lliat my name is 
i^atbarine Seward, that my father and mother 
vere removed by death while I was still an in- 
(apt, and that I was consequently educated by 
hy paternal grandmother, being her sole descend- 
ifit, and thus became the child of many tears and 
of many prayers, my grandmother being not only 
ft tender-hearted, but a truly pious woman. 

When an opulent family terminates in one de- 
Kendant in the right line, it is to be expected that 
that individual will inherit considerable property : 
I was, therefore, always regarded as a young per- 
WQ of great expectations, and, in consequence, was 
tAvied by some, flattered by others, and anxiously 
t^ared for by a third class. 

My grandmother's residence was situate in a 
Hnall town. She occupied the largest house, and 
kept the largest establishment, in the place ; and 
A3 
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6 KATHARINE SEWARD. 

her household (Mosistcd, for the most part, of: 
vanta who had grown old und^r her roof, 
same town lived a youngei branch of ou 
which was by no means so opulent as c 
ill mIiiiiii my existence was accordingly e maltcri 
^uriii. H'gret; for, had I beAi out of the 
iliildn 11 of this family, consisting of one 
dill' li.iiLghter, would have been my grandmotho 
hvK-. The son, Francis Seward, was some ya 
MvT than myself, and was so seldom at home, tt 
1 hardly ever saw hira. But the daughter, « 
was commonly called Miss Dora Seward, m 
nearly of my own age, so that we sometimes ph 
ed together, during the early years of our chilii 
hood, though I never enjoyed her society, for $l> 
was very captious and fretful, and took advantage 
uf the small superiority of her age, constantly '" 
niaintain her own opinion in opposition to miae; 
and this she persist«l in with so much pertinacity, 
that uiy nurse was often obliged to interfere in m^ 
behiLJf. In consequence of these early disputes, 1 
imbibed a settled distaste for Dora's society, whitli 
slie took little pains to remove. 

My pandmothcr's notions of education were 

giite of the old-fashioned sort: for she kept ~" 

'''ont school tilll was ten years old, exercising 

^^*^lf at home in needlework and reading ; a fe" 

^^t ^''Pters in the Bible being my daily study. I was 

*i^^*ise taught to repeat Watts's Hymns, to prac- 

^t( the rules of old-fashioned politeness, and I" 

^^^|J to perfect neatness in my dress. 

'Up; naturally mild, (at least I may say thai 
? of temper was not one of my be3etliD<f 
TBS very well contented, indeed perfectly 




The nurse interfering between Katharine 
and Dora. 
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KATHARINE SBWARD. 9 

ippy, at that time, with my indulgent grandmo- 
er, notwithstanding that I was excluded from 
e usual exciting pleasures of childhood. At ten 
rai-s old, however, I was sent to a school in which 
le system of tuition was admirably adofited for 
inying on the kind of education which had been 
>iiuiienced by my grandmother. At fourteen I 
^turned home, my school-days being now consi- 
ered at an end, and I was established at mv 
randmother's, having a room allotted to me 
ithia hers, a nurse appointed to attend me, and 
rery other comfort provided for me, which a per- 
[>n of my expectations could reasonably desire. 

I loved my grandmother sincerely. Indeed, 
be was a sweet and cheerful companion ; and 
very servant in the house was anxious to please 
)e. I therefore thought that I ought to be very 
appy, and yet I sometimes felt dejected without 
mowing why; though reflection and experience 
lave now made me understand better the causes 
if the uneasiness which I then often felt. 

I was just fourteen when I left school ; and was 
IS healthy and as lively a girl as ever bloomed in 
his our pleasant climate. My feelings were warm, 
md indeed ardent, and I wanted some object on 
iihich to employ them. I required more exercise, 
ind occupations of a more interesting nature, than 
fell to my lot at the period of which I speak. It 
would perhaps have been beneficial if I had been 
let to walk.nve miles a day, or to overlook a little 
schooly or to enter upon some diiiicult study, or 
f^en to make every bed and to sweep every room 
in the house. But my grandmother (in common 
i^ith many other old persons) had forgotten the 
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feelings of bet youtb, and was, in cousequciK:?, 
quite unconfidous of the injury she did me, whti 
she expected me to sit for hours at work in her par' 
luur, and listen to the conversation of the worth; 
old pco|Je who visited her ; or when she supposd 
that I could attend with satistaction, for any leugtl 
of time, ta that sort of reading which was interest 
ing to herself. I had not, however, at that periw 
of rr)y life, conceived an idea that it would eve 
lie |)ussible for me to couinit an act of open dii 
ohoilii'tire ; I had been too well brought up h 
ciiltUiiiii such a notion. And yet to this day 
can retuember the kind of sensations 1 had, wbei 
1 had beea thus confined many hours : it was i 
sort of impatience and agitation, with a longin; 
desire to throw my. books and my work away, am 
run out into the fields. 

At length, some little symptoms of ill healll 

'appearing in me, our physician hinted that 1 «a 

~ luch confined, and advised that I should hav 

young companion to associate with me. 

My grandmother was all anxiety to do ever 

ing necessan for me, and proposed to me ti 

ivite my cousin Dora to spend some months witi 

-""e in the bouse. This proposal, however, a 

*^g;ht have been expected, did not please me 

^**1 thcH my grandmother mentioned a distao 

^^^tion, on her mother's side, who resided neai 

i^^Qdoti, B Miss Ducey, whose circumstances, shi 

v-j^?. were not affluent, and -who would enjoy i 

"■ J' 'mo the country, and not refuse to receivi 

^*^ prei^nU. She added, that this Miss Ducei 

^«ine years older than myself, and, if she re 

»<^red correctly what she was when she ha( 




Katharine reading the letter, in the pre- 
sence of Dora. 



KATHARINE SEWARD. 13 

Ken her some time past, she belilved her to be 
I very good-natured, pleasing young woman. I 
liked the notion of Miss Ducey's company much 
better than that of Dora ; and a letter was accord- 
ingly written to invite her to visit us. 

No sooner did this prospect of a companion 
open before me, than most of my complaints dis- 
appeared, and the physician quite smiled at the 
ludden and happy effect of his prescription. 

An answer arrived from Miss Ducey by post as 
Boon as it was possible, wherein she expressed 
ber thanks to my grandmother for her epistle and 
its inclosure, (referring to some money which my 
grandmother had sent to defray the expences of 
ner journey, and to add to her wardrobe,) and 
promised that she would be with us in a very few 
days. It happened that Dora Seward was in my • 
p^ndmother's parlour when the letter arrived : 
toy grandmother desired me to read it aloud, 
»iiich when I had done, Dora changed colour, 
loil expressed great amazement. 

'* What Duceys are those ?" she asked ; " I ne- 
ver heard of them before.'' 

"Relations of mine,'' replied my grandmother. 

" Well, it is very odd that I should never have 
beard of them before," remarked Dora. *' And 
then do you say that this Miss Ducey is to 
oome V* And she added many more questions, few 
of which I could answer. The next day Dora call-^ 
ed again, and repeated her visits much oftener 
than usual, till Miss Ducey came, and she was in 
(act in our house when the stranger arrived. 

It was evening when Miss Ducey entered my 
grandmother's parlour, and she seemed fatigued 
B 
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14 KATHARINE SEWAHD. ' 

and in diaordA*, firoiu travelling all n^ht aod al 
(lay. NotwititstaDding these uDpropitious nil 
iiitnatancea, however, I was quite in rapturq 
\(lth her at first sight. She was a tall fa| 
yiung person, with laughing blue eyes, and whei 
nhe amiled^ (which she did very frequetuiy,) sb 
sliewed a set of teeth as white as milk. Fatigue 
u>' she was, however, she talked incessantly, am 
KKi^nied to consider my grandmother's kindnesa n 
an almost unheard-of act of benevolence. 

We were just sitting down to supper when th 
traveller arrived. While we were suppinfi;. Dor 
seldom took her eyes off' the stranger, and ye 
was so absent, that when any one happene 
to address her, she started, ^id seemed to bail 
some difiiculty in collecting her ideas bo aa t| 
\ be able to answer. At lengdi, Dora took hti 
leave ; and Miss Ducey and I were left to ce 
ment our friendship as rapidly as we could 
As it had been judged improper for my healll 
that I should sleep alone. Miss Ducey was to h 
nty bedfellow ; and this arrangement gave us inan] 
cliarmiog opportunities of communicating our ideq 
to each other, few of whicii we entirely tost. i 

This first night, our door was scarcely abut upot 
ii», and the maid withdrawn, J>efore my nei 
friend addressed me to the following eifect.-l 
" Ydu cannot think, my dear Miss Katharine, hot 
^'vastly pleased 1 was when I got your grandnanii 
ma's letter. It was so kind of Mrs. Seward tl 
tliink of me, that I was so delighted, I hardly kncil 
Mliat 1 was about; only I was so sorry to hen! 
Hiat you were not well : but you look quite eharnJ 
• iia; now, and I am so happy. And then I hsiii 
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^eard so much of you ; you can't think what is 
md of you in Town. I heard a gentleman the 
>Cher day declare that you were grown to be the 
nost elegant girl in all the country ; only he said 
roar grandmamma kept you too^iuch in, and did 
lot let you go out enough. Do you never go to 
the assemblies? Well, how strange! what a pity, 
uid you turned sixteen ! And you have learned to 
tance too, and I am sure you dance uncommon 
R^ell. But we must get Mrs. Seward to let you go 
imt more. Dancing is so good for the health, so 
imoommonly good ! But how tali you are, taller 
fhan me, I am sure, by an inch at least ! and so 
lair, 90 uncommon ^r ! But you should not wear 
E[reen, it makes you look too pale. You should 
Rear peach-blossom, it's all the fashion now, and 
it would so set off your sweet complexion. And 
kou must let me dress your hair ; it's uncommon 
line hair, and I shall have much pleasure in dress- 
iner it !" with much else to the same purpose. 

Thus my new friend rambled from one subject 
to another, while I listened as if I had been sud- 
rfenly transported into a new world. Other occa- 
MoDs, toOy presented themselves, affording her 
imple opportunities for the exercise of her con- 
versational powers, which seemed by no means 
deficient ; and as she saw more of me, and we 
kiccame better accustomed to each other, her dis- 
tourse became increasingly dangerous, for we very 
Nx>Q entered upon subjects still more mischievous 
ihan those of dress and amusements. •In these 
ronversaitions, she brought me to confess and to 
lielieve many things which I had scarcely even 
thought of till thus indiscreetly drawn out to talk 
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about them. At the same* time, I do not meao 
to assert, that this Miss Ducey intended to f)attei 
or mislead me. I believe she was nothing wors« 
than a warm-hearted, giddy, indiscreet young 
person, full of glliteful feelings on account of thi 
* favours we were heaping on her, proud of mj 
grandmother's notice, and elated by the new styn 
of life into which she was introduced : and she 
very likely fancied that she loved and admired 
me quite as much as she pretended to do ; and, 
indeed, I believe she more than fancied so-^fot 
I do think that she really loved me. 

My grandmother had been so much alarmed oi 
account of my health, that she made no obfectiod 
to my being almost constantly from home in 
company ^^th Miss Ducey. We at first contented 
ourselves with country walks, and when we re- 
turned, we used to amuse my grandmamma witli 
accounts of our excursions ; but, after a while, 
Miss Ducey having made many acquaintances in 
the town, we were joined in our walks by some 
of these new friends ; and then I became lesa 
communicative : and once, when my grandmamma 
asked me if I had seen any one in my walk, I told 
)ier a decided untruth. When alone with Miss 
pucey, after this, I said to her, '^ I am ashamed 
^f what I have done : I wish people would not join 
^0 in our walks, and then I should not be tempted 
^ tell stories." 
^ ' * Then, my dear Katharine," she rejoined, " you 
^ht nq| to make yourself so agreeable as yoa 
yf^^ but you have such a pleasant manner, that 
^ ^^p^^> when they see you once, can't help wishing 
\\^ afi'^ y^'* again," 
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" Well, but that is no excuse," I answered, '* for 
elling untruths to m]^ grandmother." 

** No, to be sure," replied Miss Ducey ; *' but 
t was from your anxiety not to say any thing 
rhich might give your grandmamma uneasiness, 
hat you did not tell her the whole truth ; and 
irs. Seward has suffered so much about you lately, 
bat I cannot wonder at your reluctance to give her 
lain. You are naturally so open and so prudent, 
hat I am sure you would be the very last person 
ither to do an indiscreet thing, or to hide it when 
[ou had happened to forget yourself." 

Thus my companion soothed and encouraged 
Be, instead of confirming my better and more 
lainful feelings; and, being thus encouraged, I 
tpeated my indiscretions, and formed intimacies 
rhich I knew that my grandmother would as- 
furedly disapprove. 

As the spring advanced, (for it was now spring- 
lime,) and the evenings became longer, we changed 
Mir walking-hours, and then we were not unfre- 
luently tempted to call at different houses, where 
lonnerly 1 had had but very slight acquaintances ; 
ind Miss Ducey persuaded my grandmamma to 
fcUow me to accept one or two invitations to tea, 
■lleging, that company and change of scene were 
necessary for my health, and assuring my grand- 
mother that I M'as uncommonly prudent and well- 
))ehaved, and quite an ornament to every circle in 
which I appeared. I do not think that my grand- 
mother was altogether misled by these nattering 
vrords, but she was certainly overpersuaded, and, 
a» 1 before said, allowed me to go into company 
"(eieral times contrary to her better judgment. 
B 3 
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In the mean time, I was rapidly becoming ua^ 
settkd in my feelings, and was daily falling inUi 
new and numeroua errors under the injudicioiu 
iiululgeaces of my companion. I began to have 
many more serious concealments from my grand- 
mother ; and a species of vanity, which I had 
never felt hefore, was awakeued in my miad. Misa 
Ducey had told me that I was remarkably agrre- 
able in company; and, in consequence, 1 began 
to take a pleasure in shewing off to advantage, 
and in being among my inferiors, by whom I wtu 
certain of being applauded. 

^Vhile thtugs were in this state, a proposal waJ 
iiade, among some of the young people of the 
neighbourhood, to form a party to a lea-drinking 
house, where was a bowling-green, about two milea 
out of the town ; and it was whispered to Mia 
Dncey, who whispered it again to me, that some 
violins were to be in waiting, and that the com- 
pany were to have a dance ; some of the wits oi 
the town having assured her that 9 full moon had 
•Ken bespoken on the occasion. 

The scheme was very inviting to a young crea- 

'""■e in the state of mind in which I then was: 

P"! When Miss Ducey proposed it to me, I assured 

*'' that my grandmother would never consent to it. 

^L ' I am sorry for it," said Miss Ducey, "for I 

ajj^^ld like to go, of all things ; and it would be 

'~ ^ pleasure to me to see you dance ! and Mrs. 

-_^ On, the attorney's lady, will ckaptrene us, 

■•^Ve^if should enjoy ourselves so much ! And I 

*^' ^ "eard many say that the^ should have no 

•"^ if you are not there, for you have lately 

^loite the life and soul of every company. 
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et, if Mi*s. Seward does not choose, we cannot 
0, to be sure/' 

** You may go, at any rate, dear Miss Dufcey," 
said, ** and then you can tell me all about it;" 
ad I burst into tears at the dread of being left out 
f this charming scheme. On this, she soothed 
Dd comforted me, addressing me as if I were the 
lost unhappy and resigned of human beings; 
rhich sort of foolish behaviour made me sob and 
I}' the more. 

While I was at the very acme of my afflictions, 

was called down to tea; and my grandmother 
ras all astonishment to see my eyes swelled, and 
uy face glistening with tears. She looked anxious- 
V, fitst at Miss Ducey, and then at me; and, as 
iooD as the footman had left the room, she asked 
vhat was the matter. 

"Katharine has been crying, Ma*am,'' replied 
^liss Ducey. 

" So I see," rejoined my grandmother. " But 
vhat is the occasion of those tears V* 

" Why, Ma'am," answered Miss Ducey, " she 
IB very anxious to go to the bowling-gi*een house, 
K'here all the principal ladies of the neighbourhood 
ire to meet and drink tea the day after to-morrow. 
Vou know, it is an annual occurrence; and she 
R'ould very much like to go." 

*' And so," observed my grandmother, " instead 
^f asking my permission, she employed herself in 
crying." 

" I thought. Ma'am," I replied, '* that you 
vrould not let me go." 

*' And wherefore ?" enquired my grandmother. 
" You had some reason, no doubt, Katharine, for 
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ft 

entertaiiimg this apprehension ; you probably con- 
sidered that the plan was not quite proper, and 
therefore supposed that you would find a difficulty 
in obtaining my consent: and» indeed, that I may 
not keep you longer in suspense, I must acknow- 
ledge that I had rather you did not go." 

A new burst of sorrow was the effect of my 
grandmother's decision. 

The old lady was affronted at this expression 
of chilclish affliction and obstinacy, and bade me, 
somewhat sharply, to wipe away my tears, and 
behave rationally; after which, she seemed to 
take no further notice of me. 

That night I cried myself to sleep, and the next 
morning I looked so pale and sad, that my gAind- 
mother allowed Miss Ducey to persuade her to 
relent; and Mrs. Simpson was accordingly sent 
to, with a request that she would ekaperane me 
and Miss Ducey to the bowling-green house on the 
following evening. 

The morning of the desired day arose without 

a cloud ; and Mrs. Simpson called for Miss Ducey 

and me as early as four o^clock, because we were 

to meet at five at the appointed place, and had 

two miles to walk. As soon as we reached the 

end of the town, we entered into an avenue of tall 

{fees, which overshadowed a lane; at the end of 

^bic^ ^As the bowling-green, near the junction 

f four roads, two of which came firom different 

«fl]ages at no great distance. We crept slowly 

I lig under the shade; and, finding ourselves 

J^'^jewhat too early, sat down a little while on 

-5^^trwnk of a tree which had been felled, await- 

1^^ |;li« approach of some other parties which were 

8 




Mn. Simpaon and the two young ladies, on 
their way to the bowling-green. 
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I our rear. As we rested on this spot, Mrs. Simp- 
)n amused us by conjectures respecting the per- 
>Ds whom we might expect to see that evening ; 
dding, tJ^Bt she was sure that I should have a 
boice of partners, as this would be my first ap- 
earance in public. 

" And don't you think Katharine looks beau ti- 
ll this evening, Mrs. Simpson V remarked Miss 
>ucey. *• I dressed her hair myself, and per- 
Haded her to wear* her peach-blossom, which she 
kays looks so well in. But you can't think how 
luch difficulty Mrs. Seward had to be persuaded 
let Katharine come." 

" O, what a pity it would have been for poor 
liss Katharine to have been deprived of so much 
ileasure !" .exclaimed Mrs. Simpson. And then 
he enlarged on the delight that every one would 
eel in seeing me ; and I swallowed eveiy draught 
f praise with as much eagerness as if it had been 
mucl^ nectar, growing more and more pleaded 
lith myself every moment. 

At length, the different parties came up to us, 
md I recognized all the beauty and fashion of the 
o«n; among whom was my cousin Dora, who 
lad been very distant in her behaviour towards me 
'ver since the arrival of Miss Ducey. ** What, 
katbarine there !'' she exclaimed, as soon as she 
aw me. '' Katharine Seward to condescend to 
nme to our tea-drinking at the bowling-green 
louse ! — ^Wonders will never cease. But I suppose 
te owe this condescension to you. Miss Ducey'' 
Vliss Ducey, we all know, has a surprising infi' 
!oce over my cousin. Well,'' she added, with 
(Kcuiiar expression, ** I hope you will enjoy yo 
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Relf this evening. Miss Seward ; your spiriu h&« 
iijipioved lately, I hear!" — So saying, shewalkci 
on before 1 could answei her. 

" That cousin of yonra is a sharp little thinj 
Miss Seward," said Mrs. Simpson, rising 
forward. 

On this. Miss Ducey remarked, '* There 
were two couuns so unUke as my sweet RathanD 
and Miss Donr." 

" I hope it ia so," I rejoined, " for I am 
don't want to be like her." 

By this time we were surrounded by our neig;b 
liuurs, young and old, by many of whom. I wi 
addressed in a highly complimentary strain ; ami 
being in high spirits, 1 chattered and talked witb 
out tlie smallest reflection, fancying, that evei 
body admired me, and would be delighted with a 
that I said. Thus we proceeded till the bowlinf 
L green house appeared straight before us, on 
t rising; ground, with its bright ced Aall« and 
painted sign; this last representing a number 
persons, collected on a gieeo, the greater part 
whom were without their coats. Several youn 
gentlemen were already arrived at the house, an 
were standing in the wide door-way. 

" We shall have an excellent meeting," observe 
"Ira. Simpson. " We will get tea over as fast 
^^ can, and then we shall have the more tii 
'^';dandng." 

^^^hatever varieties of opmions may exist n 
^f^cting public amusements, 1 believe that a 
tl,^''^^t persons must agree in this particula 
*^Qi, "*ose assemblies are likely to be moat inji 
^ '-o the persons composing them, iu wlii< 
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ffm and ceremony are almost set aside, each in- 
ividual feeling himself at liberty to follow the 
ent of his own inclinations. The fact is, that 
ood manners, in many cases, afford a very useful 
rotection against those who are inclined to offend 
gainst good morals ; whereas, a dreadful effect is 
Dmmonly observtd to attend those public amuse- 
lents where persons assemble without the restraint 
r decorous manners to protect their moral feelings « 
lence it happens, that a ball in an alehouse is fre- 
uently followed by more pernicious consequences 
ban one at court; and hence it is, that prudent 
lersons (even setting aside all ideas of religion) 
lost always feel more jealous and suspicious of 
be effects of meetings of pleasure among the lower 
lasses, than of those among the superior ranks. 

The company with whom I was to spend this 
tening, was qot irreputable, neither were tliey 
rithout a degree of decency in their deportment ; 
lit then, as Mrs. Simpson said, we were all ga- 
kered together to enjoy ourselves without form, 
nd to be at our ease : and so we drank our tea, 
•d ate our hot roils, and joked each other very 
kwly ; and the landlady came in, and was hailed 
i» an old friend, and was congratulated on her 
Mnely figure and her rosy cheeks ; while I, feci- 
al; myself the head of the company, chattered 
tod laughed, and made myself very silly indeed. 

After tea we went out upon the green, and 
iuiced with all our might, and I shewed off my 
Irps in high style, and had something pert and 
kppant to say to every one who addressed me. 

Kt length there was a pause in the dance, tc 
ftie the company time to take refreshments, am 
c 
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it was proposed, that while some rested, those wb 
were able should dance minuets. Many of th 
young ladies had the prudence to excuse them 
selves from such a public display ; but Miss Duce 
and Mrs. Simpson were so urgent with me, that 
stood up, gave my hand to my partner, and wa 
stepping forward, when I heafd a voice behin 
me, exclaiming, " Surely she will not be so sill 
before all these people ; but she is excessive! 
giddy this evening, I am half ashamed of her.'' 

I turned round on hearing these words, thougii 
from the low tone in which they were spoken, the 
had evidently not been intended for my ear, an 
perceived my cousin Dora closely engaged in coi 
versation with a Miss Richards, an elderly sin 
lady of the town. Dora started a little on seei 
my eye upon her, and said, " Surely, Katharin 
you won't be so foolish as to be shewing off th 
in the open air, before all this company ? Doi 
you see that the country people are gathered the; 
peeping over the hedge?" 

" Well," I replied, " and what harm if the 
do see me ? I shall have no reason to be ashamc 
of myself, I presume." 

" Well," she answered, " take your own way ;" 
Q,f%d then, turning off with her friend, she waik< 
10 the other side of the green, while I exhibiti 
^y abilities in a minuet with some young gentl 

^li whom 1 had never seen before. 
^ /is might have been expected, I was highly ei 
I Jed for my minuet, by all those members of tl 
* ^r*y ''y**^ ^^^ resolved to praise me through thiJ 
Pjjd *^*"» ^^^ such for the most part were the ii 
f^fioT or most giddy members of the. company. 
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e moon arost, we all walked towards 

IS we )iad fairly set out, one of 

niggested that it song would sound ve^ 

in that quiet momilight scene, and, 

, several voices stnick up, all uniting 

-' ' 'ress to the moonbeams which 

r path, through the waving 

jpat overshadowed it. While this was 

I again heard the voice of Dora close to 

roving tlie whole ftaty for their foHj, 

;, with a good deal of asperity, 

B way to my spirits. 

I" said Miss Dticey, on whose arm I was 
f Burely, Miss Dora, you would not te- 
ll Katharine's charming spirits? Why, 
B very life and soul of the party. We 
~e been nothing this afternoon without 

g Katharine." 
\, charming Katliarine," replied Dora, 
* inly distinguished herself this evening. 
'Miss Richards, let us walk on. The 
e at home now the better." 
envious thing, don't mind her, dear 
' said Miss Ducey; "the sooner she 
jpWselfthe better." 

If Dora was out of liearing, for she hurried 
I, I felt relieved, and continued to laugh, 
L mad Mng, till we reached my grandmother's 
r. ITiere our party took leave of us; and 
b we waited till the door was opened, I stud 
■^ s Ducey, " I almost fear I have been in too 
■ KMTita Ibis evening." 

P|Nm in the least, my dear Katharine," she 
'; "you have been quite delightful, and 
c 3 
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every body was charmed with you, and you wew 
thought so handsome, and so elegant. You musi 
not mind what Dora says ; she hates you, I know 
She is jealous of you. You are too accomplished 
and too lovely, to please her. I would not for th< 
world have you different from what you are.'* 

The door was opened by this time, and nij 
old attendant was ready to put me to bed, and t( 
give me some warm negus. I 

After the servant had withdrawn. Miss Duce 
and I talked a long time in bed; and, not with 
standing all her blandishments, I was not quit 
pleased with myself, and could not persuade my 
self that I had not been very giddy, and that I ha< 
not made a very public display of my folly. Nei 
ther was I mistaken in my "suspicions of mysel 
for I had furnished abundance of conversation fo] 
the gossips of the town, and those who had pre- 
tended to admire me most proceeded to pass th< 
severest censures upon me. Of this I was after 
wards apprized, for I did not suspect it at the time, 
though, as I before said, my conscience was noj 
quite easy. After a good night^s sleep, I, however 
found myself as gay as usual, though I hac 
discretion, or rather cunning, enough, to say bu 
little during breakfast of what had happened ihi 
evening befi)re. 

After breakfast. Miss Ducey went out to pai 
some visits, and I was left with my grandmother^ 
who found some domestic occupation for me 
While thus engaged, I expressed some impa- 
tience, on which my grandmother very mildl} 
admonished me, that she feared 1 was giving iin 
mind too much to company, cautioning me, ai 
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Ufae same time, against the dangers Sf dissipation. 
1 had lately been so much accustomed to the 
wothing and flattering manner of Miss Ducey, 
Ihat I was unable to bear the truth, however 
kiodiy administered, and I answered my grand- 
mother fretfully, feeling as if she were exceedingly 
blind to my perfections. 

When Miss Ducey came in, I saw that something 
kad disturbed her. 1 followed her up to our 
loom, where she went to change her dress; and, 
bving pressed her to tell me what displeased her, 
;ibe said tha.t it was only some spiteful speeches^ 
;«f Dora, who bad been at Mrs. Simpson's, and* 
ftpeated some tales she had heard of me. 

"What tales r I asked. 

" O, some foolish tales of her own inventing 
|tbout you,'' she answered. " I am sure she hates 
you ; and, therefore, I would have you take care 
»f her. Your merits, my lovely Katharine, have 
pnade you one enemy, at least." 
I Miss Ducey added no more on this subject, 
pit soon found means to divert my attention from 
ft. by telling me of some other parties of pfta- 
bre which were proposed for us. And we were 
itill occupi^ with projecting methods to induce 
ny grandmother to consent to my joining these 
(Parties, when a letter was delivered into Miss 
Ducey's hands, requiring her immediate return to 
London, on a melancholy occasion. 

There is no time in which the voice of sorrow 
Mtinds so mournfully, as when the heart is in- 
clined towards forbidden pleasures ; and no doubt 
(tie pleasures in question were forbidden by con- 
icience, since art was necessary in order to obtain 
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theni. But I'will oot enlarge on tlus port of m] 
story. Miss Duc«y was compelled to leave mi 
within a few hours after the receipt of the letter] 
anil we never met again until after the lapse ol 
many years, when our hearts had, I trust, been 
entirely ehanged, by the divine blessing (q>erating 
through the medium of many tnals and afflictionsi 

My grandmother did not partake of my sorron 
on occasion of Miss Duck's departure. It wa^ 
evident that she rather rejoiced, discerning, mosi 
probably, that my young companion had b«en the 
means of misleading me. Two days after hei 
Separture, hoivever, my grandmother's eyes were 
fully opened on this sulgect. 

I was drinking tea with her, in a melancholy 
mood, ivhen Dora Seward was introduced. 1 
thought she looked portentous, when she came in, 
and she had not sat l(»ig before the storm burst! 
She began by congratulating me on the departurJ 
of Miss Ducey ; and then, without any softeiiinga 
down, or modificatiwis, she informed my grand- 
mother of all my follies during the bowling-in'eeD 
exp^ition, laying a heavy weight on Miss Ducey, 
without n^lieviitg me in the smallest degree of niy 
OWO burden. 

On this, I WHS perfectly confounded, and my 
(nnadmothcr eeeined much distressed ; but the 
very bitterness of Dora appeared, after the first 
tbw^k< ^° operate in favour of me and Miss Ducey 
JQ tti^ mind of my excellent pareut, who, after 
t|,gg|(ing Dora for her sincerity, added as fol- 

■V0.—" I acknowledge, my dear cousin, that 
^ has been much amiss in the conduct of Ka- 
jlie and of Miss Ducey : they have both acted 
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idiscreetly ; and, what is worse, not sincerely to- 
raids me. I take some blame also to myself, for 
laving blindly trusted one to whom I was almost 
i stranger. But surely, my dear Dora, we should 
iroid patting the worst constructions on the ac- 
ions of our acquaintance, and should accustom 
mrselves to make allowances for the exuberant 
pints of young people. But, again, I thank you 
or the service you have done me by opening my 
}'es to the truth ; and I trust that Katharine will 
mite with me in these expressions of gratitude.'* 

I found it impossible to frame my lips, at that 
Boment, to the suggested expression of thank- 
klness, and my grandmother did not press the 
mnU 

When Dora took her leave, I expected a se- 
rene reprimand from my grandmother; but no 
looner was the door closed on my cousin, than 
Uj tender parent extended her arms to me, and 
H^eived me to her affectionate bosom. "My 
Uthaiine," she said, " Dora has given us a 
bsoo, for which, I trust, we shall be better all 
Mr lives. We must keep together. I must endea- 
tour to be a little younger, and you to be a little 
^der: we must not be separated at present. I 
kave apprehended, for some time past, that Miss 
Ducey was injuring you ; but I was not aware of 
the extent of the evil. At present, I trust that it 
H not irremediable, and that your past follies may 
be ascribed to your youth and inexperience : they 
Biust not, however, be repeated. I firmly believe 
irtat Miss Ducey loves you ; I also see, too plainly, 
that Dora's feelings towards you are not of a friend- 
K nature : but if you are willing to be wiser from 
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what has happened, you may hereafter have re 
son to find, that the bitterest reproofs of an enen 
are often more profitable than the blandishmen 
of the most partial friend." 

My grandmother added no more at that time. 

And here I must close my story, with one mo 
piece of information respecting myself; informir 
my reader, that, being humbled by the experieut 
of my own follies, and of the shame which tbf 
had brought upon me, I from that time, for sever, 
years, never appeared in company but by the sit 
of my grandmother, and became more anxious i 
profit by the reproofs of those who did not \o\ 
me, than to hearken to the praises of these whoi 
I thought to be my friends. 

I have said little on the subject of religion i 
the course of my naiTative, for I was little in 
pressed with its importance during that perio 
of my life of which I have had occasion to speal 
But I trust that I may add, with truth, resped 
ing the experience of my later years, that since 
have been brought to seek the divine approbatio 
as the highest object of desire, the praises an 
censures of my fellow-creatures have all, in a cei 
tain degree, lost their influence over me; and 
neither allow the one nor the other to influenc 
me further than they seem to coincide with tb 
testimonies of my own conscience, and the seas 
that I entertain of the favour or disfavour of th 
Almighty. 

FINIS. 
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